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NEW    YORK    AS    THE    POLIC  ExMAX'S   RESPOXSllULn  V 

The  police  power  of  the  state  or  inuiiicipaHty  is  without  doubt  the  chief  iustrunieut  by 
means  of  which  law  and  order,  established  by  statute,  can  be  maintained  within  any  modern 
commimity  organized  to  protect  the  property  and  interests  of  a  large  number  of  people.  A 
city  which  is  well  policed  has  the  contidence  of  its  residents  and  its  business  groups.  An  effi- 
cient police  force  is  an  essential  to  a  large  city,  particularly,  where  wide  areas  must  be  covered 
by  police  inspection  and  tremendous  property  values  must  be  protected. 

An  enormous  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  police  force  of  Xew  York  City.  It  is  a 
stupendous  undertaking  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  police  force  for  a  city  which  is  as  large  in 
area  as  any  city  in  the  United  States,  except  Los  Angeles,  and  at  the  same  time  is  more 
densely  populated  than  any  other  city.  Xew  York  is  over  ten  times  as  thickly  settled  as  Los 
Angeles,  and  over  26  per  cent,  more  thickly  settled  than  Chicago,  the  next  largest  city  in  area 
and  population.  New  York  with  a  population  of  5,620,048,  and  an  area  of  326.9  square  miles 
has  17,192  people  for  every  square  mile  of  its  area.  The  average  density  of  population  for 
the  ten  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  is  12,387  f)ei'>^ons  per  square  mile  of  area.  X^ew 
York  City  is  38.8  per  cent,  more  densely  popidated  than  this  average. 

New  York  City  has  an  extraordinarily  long  water-front,  which  also  adds  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  police  force  of  the  City.  According  to  an  official  sinwey  of  the  Government, 
New  York's  water-front  is  given  as  681  miles,  Avhile  the  next  largest  water-front,  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  is  only  181  miles,  a  little  more  than  ^j^  the  length  of  X^ew  York's  frontage.  The 
average  length  for  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the  L^nited  States  is  137.9  miles.  X^ew  York's 
water-frontage  is  jive  times  as  long  as  this  average.  ]Most  of  the  681  miles  of  X"ew  York's 
water-front  is  used  for  commercial  piu'poses — built  up  with  piers  and  warehouses.  Diu'ing  the 
year  1920,  about  five  times  as  much  shipping  tonnage  entered  the  port  of  X^ew  York  as 
entered  either  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  and  about  seven  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
entered  Boston.  Of  the  total  tonnage  which  entered  the  United  States  during  the  year, 
27.1  per  cent  entered  through  X^ew  York  Harbor.  Of  the  total  Atlantic  Coast  trade,  .52  per 
cent  entered  through  New  York  Harbor.  Of  the  total  value  of  imports  during  1920,  61..)  per 
cent  came  through  the  port  of  X^ew  York,  and  46.2  per  cent  of  the  exports  left  through  the 
port  of  X^ew  York.  About  $2,892,621,000  in  imports  and  $3,283,873,000  in  exports  passed 
through  X^ew  York  during  1920.   The  X^ew  York  police  force  was  called  upon  to  protect  this 


property  wliile  it  was  in  Xew  York.  In  addition  to  the  usual  protection  which  nuist  l)e  <>ivcn 
to  the  harbor,  because  of  the  danger  of  fire  from  polhition  of  the  water  and  sliore  by  oil  de- 
posited by  the  incoming  vessels,  special  care  has  had  to  be  extended  by  the  police  force  in 
watching  more  closely  for  possible  fires.  The  vigilance  of  the  police  force  in  detecting  small 
fires,  and  reporting  them  (juickly,  has  often  sa^  ed  thousands  of  dollars. 

Xot  only  along  the  water-front,  but  throughout  the  entire  city  the  police  force  of  Xew 
York  have  a  heavy  burden  as  regards  fires.  According  to  the  Xational  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, the  entire  island  of  ^lanhattan  14,056  acres,  as  well  as  a  number  of  outlying  sections 
are  classified  as  "congested  district."'  in  comparison  with  491  acres  in  Chicago,  and  .392  in 
Philadelphia.  The  many  square  miles  of  five  and  six-story  tenements  in  Xew  York  also  add 
to  X"ew  York's  fire  hazard.  Such  a  development  as  X'^ew  York's  tenements  are  practically  un- 
known in  other  cities.  The  X"ew  York  police  are  a  great  factor  in  reducing  the  losses  in  lives 
and  property  in  Xew  York  through  their  watchfulness. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  is  the  closest  index  of  the  real  property  values  which 
X"ew  York  policemen  are  called  upon  to  protect.  This  valuation  is  not  always  accurate,  and 
never  includes  personal  property,  but  it  is  an  approach  towards  measurements.  In  1920,  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  property  in  Xew  York  City  was  $8,626,121,707,  as  against  $3,.523,- 
997,616  for  Chicago,  and  $1,941,467,934  for  Philadelphia.  X"ew  York's  assessed  valuation  of 
real  property  is  over  four  times  as  great  as  the  average  for  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States.  This  estimate,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  which  an- 
nually pass  through  X^ew  York.  Xor  does  it  include  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  personal 
property  in  X^ew  York,  of  which  no  estimate  has  ever  been  made.  X"o  measure  has  been  taken 
of  the  valuable  art  collections  here  in  X"ew  York,  both  private  and  nuiseum  collections,  or  of 
the  house  furnishings  or  the  office  fin-nishings  of  the  .3,620,048  people  in  Xew  York,  or  their 
clothing  or  jewels,  or  of  the  huge  stocks  of  the  merchants  of  X"ew  York,  or  their  equipment 
or  of  the  many  factories  and  storehouses  which  circle  the  water-fronts  of  X"ew  York,  and  are 
scattered  throughout  the  city.   The  city  police,  however,  protect  these  undetermined  values. 

X^ew  York,  because  of  its  physical  characteristics,  its  large  population  and  its  develop- 
ment as  the  commercial  centre  of  the  United  States,  has  a  tremendous  traffic  problem  to  cope 
with.  ^lanhattan  is  a  long,  narrow  island  with  broad  avenues  running  the  full  length  of  it, 
and  short  side  streets,  running  east  and  west  to  the  water-fronts. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  products  entered  at  X"ew  York  Harbor  is  for  city  use,  and 
must  be  transforted  to  the  various  storehouses,  factories  and  markets  throughout  the  city  and 
to  points  of  distribution  for  shipment  outside  the  city.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  police  department  to  regulate  this  freight  traffic  and  keep  it  from  interfering  as 


far  as  possible  with  the  passenger  traffic,  whicii  in  itself  constitutes  a  tremendous  problem. 
The  police  department  and  its  patrolmen  have  done  so  well,  that  New  Yorkers,  who  are  not 
immediately  acquainted  with  freight  transportation  problems,  hardly  realize  how  the  things 
they  buy  from  day  to  day  are  distributed  to  the  points  at  which  they  receive  them. 

The  broad,  well-paved  avenues,  unencumbered  by  trolley  systems,  running  north  and 
south  through  INIanhattan  are  excellent  highways  for  automobiles,  and  the  people  of  New 
York  have  taken  advantage  of  them.  However,  the  traffic  became  so  heavy  and  uncontrolled 
that  special  traffic  squads  and  systems  had  to  be  devised  by  the  police  department  to  alleviate 
somewhat  the  congestion  on  our  main  streets  and  lessen  the  danger  of  injury  from  automo- 
biles. During  1920,  210,140  automobiles  were  licensed  in  New  York,  as  compared  with  1.50,- 
800  in  Chicago,  and  77,901  in  Philadelphia.  Of  course,  this  number  does  not  include  the 
numerous  transient  cars  which  pass  through  New  York  or  stay  for  a  short  time  without  reg- 
istering. Besides  the  traffic  duties  of  the  police,  the  open  j^arking  of  automobiles  in  specified 
places  involves  extra  police  supervision  to  guard  against  violations  of  the  parking  regula- 
tions and  theft  of  automobiles  by  bandits. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  New  York  or  has  ever  passed  through  will  testify  to  the  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  the  traffic  on  our  streets  since  the  new  police  regulations. 
The  traffic  policeman  who  stands  on  our  crowded  crossings,  and  blows  his  whistle  and  raises 
his  hand  to  regidate  traffic,  has  not  been  the  least  element  in  protecting  both  the  auomobilist 
and  the  pedestrian. 

The  financial  district  in  lower  Manhattan  is  probably  the  richest  spot  in  the  whole  country. 
The  IVal  Street  Journal  of  October  9,  1921  issued  a  report  which  stated  that  in  the  New 
York  assay  office  alone  there  was  54.7  per  cent  of  all  the  gold  in  the  United  States.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1921,  a  new  director  was  appointed  for  the  assay  office  of  New  York  and  an  accoimting 
was  made  of  the  money  held  there.  Approximately  $1,750,000,000  in  gold  is  stored  in  the  New 
York  assay  office.  Besides  this  gold,  there  are  vast  undetermined  values  of  bonds,  stocks, 
paper  money,  commercial  paper,  etc.,  and  also  additional  gold  held  by  the  large  number  of 
banks  in  New  York.  Clippings  from  daily  newsjjapers  have  been  quoted  in  the  tables  to 
show  the  vast  amounts  of  money  and  securities  that  are  jieriodically  transported  through  the 
streets  of  New  York,  and  the  excellent  work  of  the  patrolmen  of  the  city  in  guarding  these 
valuables. 

All  the  facts  which  have  been  presented  are  shown  in  greater  detail  in  the  tables  which 

follow.   They  have  been  introduced  here  to  show  what  a  tremendous  responsibility  falls  to 

the  police  department  and  the  patrolmen  of  the  city.  New  York  with  its  large  area  and  dense 

population,  its  long  water-front  and  its  voluminous  commerce,  its  large  property  values,  its 


traffic  problems,  and  its  vast  monetary  values  is  extremely  dependent  on  its  police.  Without 
an  efficient  police  force  New  York  would  l)e  in  chaos  in  a  Acry  few  days.  Only  a  few  of  the 
thinos  which  New  York  policemen  have  to  contend  \\ith  have  been  mentioned — the  regular 
routine  of  enforcing  the  law  has  been  taken  for  granted. 

It  is  a  fair  assumjition  that  the  policing  of  Xew  York  City  would  be  expensive,  and  that 
New  A^ork  would  naturally  spend  more  than  otlier  large  cities  and  also,  that  the  police  force 
which  has  such  heavy  duties  allotted  to  it  would  be  2)aid  commensurately  with  its  work. 


EFFICIEXCA -SCORE  OF  NEW  YOKK  PATllOEMEX 

A  detailed  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  pohce  departments  of  the  ten  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  as  a  result  it  has  been  possible  to  compare  the  duties  and  salaries  of 
the  New  York  police  force  with  those  of  the  other  nine  cities.  Detailed  tables  on  each  point 
discussed  are  presented  at  the  end  of  this  study. 

In  order  to  achieve  an  efficient  police  department,  one  of  the  first  elements  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  patrolmen.  The  duties  of  patrolmen  are  such  that  they  nuist  be  within  reach  at  any 
time;  a  small  number  of  patrolmen  scattered  over  a  large  area  necessarily  means  a  lessening 
of  the  possible  efficiency  of  a  police  department.  Los  Angeles,  which  is  the  largest  city  in  area 
in  the  United  States,  365  square  miles,  has  the  fewest  number  of  patrolmen  of  any  of  the  ten 
largest  cities  of  the  United  States — .544  men,  or  an  average  of  1.49  patrolmen  per  square 
mile  of  area.  ]Miss  Ethel  R.  Palmer,  of  Hemet,  California,  who  made  personal  visits  to  the 
i police  department  of  Los  Angeles,  and  returned  the  questionnaires  which  had  been  sent  from 
New  York,  stated  in  a  letter,  September  27,  1921,  that  "A  meeting  of  all  police  chiefs 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  city  the  serious  need  of  1,000  more  police  officers — Los  Angeles 
is  underpoliced,  as  the  area  of  the  city  is  so  large."  For  this  reason  I^os  Angeles  has  been 
omitted  from  the  comparisons  with  New  York  and  the  other  cities  considered  when  the  num- 
ber of  patrolmen  is  involved. 

New  York,  despite  its  huge  responsibilities,  has  fewer  patrolmen  per  square  mile  than 
either  Philadelphia  or  Boston.  New  York  has  30.22,  while  Philadelphia  has  31.88,  and  Bos- 
ton, 33.7.  New  York  policemen  protect  more  people  per  man  than  those  of  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis  or  Boston.  The  value  of  real  property  protected  by  each  patrolman  in  New  York  is 
$873,167,  exclusive  of  the  tremendous  sums  which  pass  through  the  harbor  of  New  York,  while 
the  average  value  protected  by  each  patrolman  in  other  cities  is  only  $785,979.  New  York 
policemen  each  make  27  arrests  per  year,  while  Chicago  policemen  only  make  about  24,  Phila- 
delphia about  18,  and  Cleveland,  24.  Of  the  property  which  is  lost  in  the  City  of  New  York 
eacli  policeman  found  and  returned  about  $748  in  value.  Chicago  policemen  about  $421, 
Philadelphia  about  $133,  Detroit,  $368;  Cleveland,  $735,  and  Boston,  $394.  A  larger  num- 
ber of  missing  persons  was  found  by  each  policeman  in  New  York  City  than  in  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  Boston  and  Pittsbin*gh. 

We  have  shown  to  some  degree  the  efficiency  which  the  New  York  patrolmen  have 
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achieved  in  comparison  with  other  cities.  It  will  be  inteix'stin<>'  to  (hscovcr  what  New  Vork 
spends  a  year  for  its  police  protection  in  conipai'ison  \\ith  other  cities.  Does  New  York  pay 
more  for  police  protection  than  other  large  cities  or  has  New  Vork  achicxed  efficiency  at  a 
low  cost? 

A  striking  fact  is  that  the  total  budget  of  the  police  department  is  only  8..'n  per  cent 
of  the  total  city  budget  and  the  patrolmen  s  salaiy  budget  is  only  7.()2  per  cent  of  the  total 
city  budget.  TJtcsc  are  smaller  proportiou.s  of  the  eit//  budget  than  in  ati//  of  the  other  nine 
cities.  Chicago  spends  13.54  per  cent  of  its  budget  on  its  })atrolinen,  l^hiladelpliia,  15. .54 
per  cent;  Cleveland,  27.63  per  cent;  St.  I^ouis,  13.08  per  cent,  and  Pittsbui-gh,  12.1(5  per  cent. 
The  average  expenditure  on  patrolmen's  salaries  is  12.27  per  cent  of  the  city  budget.  Xew 
York's  expenditin-e  is  38  per  cent  lower  than  the  average  of  the  ten  largest  cities. 

The  total  of  Xew  York  patrolmen's  salaries  is  only  2.17  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  real 
proj3erty  which  is  i)rotected  by  the  patrolmen.  This  is  a  smaller  percentage  than  is  spent  by 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis  or  Baltimore.  The  amount  of  real  property  pro- 
tected for  each  dollar  of  patrolmen's  salaries  in  Xew  York  is  $458,  as  against  an  average  of 
$431,  and  $257  in  Philadelphia,  $373  in  Detroit,  $440  in  Cleveland,  $377  in  St.  Louis  and 
$357  in  Baltimore. 

The  salary  of  patrolmen  per  capita  is  also  low  in  Xew  York.  For  each  person  protected, 
Xew  York  spends  $3.35  for  patrolmen's  salaries,  in  comparison  with  $3.90  by  Philadelphia, 
$3.35  by  Detroit,  and  $3.45  by  Boston. 

Xew  York's  cost  for  police  protection  is  exceedingly  low,  and  yet  the  efficiency  of  its  in- 
dividual patrolmen  and  its  police  force  as  a  whole  is  high.  Xew  York  receives  superior  police 
protection  for  the  money  it  spends.  It  is  now  left  to  consider  Avhether  the  Xew  York  patrol-, 
men  receive  sufficient  compensation  for  the  service  they  render. 


PATROLMEN'S  SALARIES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITV 

In  order  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  the  payment  of  patrohueu  we  may  apply  three  tests 
— first,  the  needs  of  the  patrohnen  themselves  in  order  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing; second,  the  service  performed  in  New  York  as  compared  with  service  and  salaries  of 
patrolmen  in  other  cities;  and  third,  the  comparative  pay  granted  to  officers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Department  on  the  other. 

First,  let  us  ctnnpare  salaries  with  the  cost  of  living.  In  June,  19"i().  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  published  a  budget,  specifying  the  kinds  and  (quantities  of  articles 
which  a  Avorkman's  family  must  buy  during  a  year  in  order  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living 
described  by  the  Bureau  as  the  "muiinuim  of  health  and  decency."  The  articles  contained  in 
this  budget  were  priced  in  New  York  dm-ing  the  spring  of  1921,  in  two  sections  of  the  city 
occupied  by  workmen  and  it  was  found  that  in  Harlem  it  would  cost  $2,333  to  maintain  this 
standard,  and  in  South  Brooklyn  $2,402.  (Details  of  this  study  are  given  in  Table  29.)  The 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  itself  priced  a  similar  budget  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
August,  1920,  and  arrived  at  the  figure  of  $2,647.09  as  the  minimum  for  a  government  em- 
ployee. We  may  therefore  safely  take  the  average  of  the  two  New  York  studies  as  oin* 
miuimiun  standard,  and  say  that  in  1921  it  cost  at  least  $2,342  to  maintain  a  worlvinan's 
family  in  health  and  decency. 

On  this  basis,  we  find  that  salary  scales  for  the  past  si.r  years  have  been  insufficient  to 
give  pairohnen  a  decent  living.  Taking  account  of  the  rise  in  retail  prices  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  as  shown  in  the  index  of  the  L^nited  States  Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistics,  we  see  that 
the  "health  and  decency"  level  was  $1,303  in  1914.  At  that  time  first  and  second  grade  pa- 
trolmen were  slightly  above  this  level,  but  all  groups  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  grade 
were  beloAV  it.  In  1915  the  first  and  second  grade  patrolmen  Avere  still  receiving  a  salary 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  cost  of  living.  Ever  since  1915,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
far  more  rapidly  than  patrolmen's  salaries.  First  and  second  grade  patrolmen's  salaries  are 
actually  lower  now  than  they  were  in  1914  Avhen  buying  power  is  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  items  Avhich  are  listed  in  the  official  government  budgets,  the  patrol- 
men have  additional  expenses  peculiar  to  their  work,  which  have  not  been  considered.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  uniforms  and  shoes  is  a  large  item  in  the  patrolman's  budget. 
He  has  station  house  bills,  shoe  shining,  fresh  water,  the  bedmaker  and  the  many  contribu- 
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ions  he  is  asked  to  make  for  charitable  purposes.  Even  such  slight  extra  expenses  make  it  in- 
leasintjly  (hfheult  for  the  patrolman  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  on  a  "health  and 
leeenev  level." 

If  we  reckon  up  tlie  amount  by  which  individual  patrolmen's  salaries  have  fallen  below 
he  cost  of  living  year  by  year,  we  tind  that  each  first  grade  patrolman  has  lost  $4,165,  each 
econd  grade  patrolman,  $.5,60.5;  each  third  grade  jjatrolman,  $6,.)8.5;  each  fourth  grade 
Patrolman,  $7,79.5,  and  each  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grade  patrolman,  $9,298.  These  are  the 
mounts  by  which  the  city  of  New  Vork  has  underpaid  its  patrohnen  during  the  last  seven 
ears,  in  return  for  their  efficient  service. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  service  of  Xew  Vork  patrolmen  compares  well  with  that 
tendered  by  patrolmen  of  other  cities.  On  the  basis  of  comparison  between  Xew  York  sal- 
iries  and  service  with  those  of  other  cities,  do  the  Xew  Vork  patrolmen  deserve  an  increase? 
Xew  Vork  patrolmen  receive  less  for  each  arrest  made  than  the  police  of  any  other  city. 
Chicago  patrolmen,  who  receive  the  next  smallest  amount  for  each  arrest,  are  almost  three 
imes  as  well  paid  as  the  Xew  Vork  men.  If  Xcav  York  first-grade  patrolmen  were  paid  as 
nuch  per  arrest  as  those  in  Chicago,  they  would  receive  $6,108  per  year,  if  as  nuich  as  in  De- 
roit,  $13,286  per  year;  as  in  Pittsburgh,  $14,848  per  year.  The  individual  salary  of  patrol- 
nen  for  each  missing  person  found  is  also  lower  in  Xew  York  than  elsewhere.  Chicago  pa- 
Irolmen  are  paid  almost  twice  as  much.  If  Xew  Vork  patrolmen  were  paid  as  much  per 
nissing  person  found  as  Chicago  patrolmen  they  would  receive  $4,180  per  year,  if  as  nuich 
IS  in  Cleveland,  $12,059  per  year;  if  as  much  as  in  Baltimore,  $17,379  per  year.  These  are 
tarthng  examples  of  the  amount  of  service  rendered  by  patrolmen  for  the  salaries  thev 
•eceive. 

If  Xew  Vork  spent  as  large  a  proportion  of  its  city  budget  for  police  salaries  as  the  aver- 
ige  of  the  other  nine  cities  Xew  York  salaries  would  be  raised  about  67  per  cent.  X^'ew  York 
aatrolmen's  salaries  would  also  be  increased  above  their  present  level  if  Xew  York  patrol- 
iien  received  as  nuich  as  those  in  other  cities  for  the  number  of  people  protected  by  each 
patrolman,  the  value  of  real  property  protected  by  each  patrolman,  and  the  value  of  lost 
property  returned  to  owners.  The  plea  of  the  Xew  York  patrolmen  for  an  increase  in  salary 
is  based  on  service  which  they  have  already  rendered  to  the  city. 

A  survey  of  salary  increases  in  the  X^ew  York  pohce  department  since  1899  shows  an 
increasingly  large  difference  between  the  salaries  of  officers  and  men.  The  higher-paid  officers 
who  needed  salary  increases  least,  to  allow  them  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living,  have 
received  earlier  and  larger  advances  than  the  uniformed  patrolmen,  who  suffered  most  from 
the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.    In  1900.  the  Chief  of  Police  were  receiving  $6,000  per 
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year  and  first-grade  patrolmen,  $1,400  per  year,  a  difference  of  .$4',()00.  Jn  1921  the  differ- 
ence had  grown  to  $5,220.  If  the  patrohnen  received  the  increase  they  ai'e  asking  foi',  $220 — 
the  difference  would  still  be  $o,000,  a  greater  difference  than  that  which  existed  in  1900.  The 
salaries  of  other  officei's  show  siniilai-  discrepancies  with  the  salary  of  the  rank  and  file.  The 
patrolmen  of  New  York  do  not  maintain  that  the  salaries  of  officers  have  been  raised  too  rap- 
idly, but  that  patrolmen's  salaries  have  not  been  raised  in  proportion  to  their  officers'  salaries 
and  to  the  cost  of  living. 

The  differences  between  the  salaries  of  officers  and  men  are  greater  in  New  York  than  in 
other  cities.  While  the  New  York  Chief  of  Police  is  paid  25  jjcr  cent  more  than  the  the  De- 
troit chief,  the  first-grade  patrolmen  in  New  York  are  paid  only  5.5  per  cent  more  than  De- 
troit patrolmen.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  most  of  the  other  cities.  If  New  York  first-grade 
patrolmen  received  as  large  a  percentage  of  their  chief's  salaries  as  that  of  Cleveland  patrol- 
men, they  would  receive  $2,733;  if  as  large  as  Philadelphia,  they  would  receive  $2,737;  if  as 
large  as  Pittsburgh  patrolmen,  $3,060;  if  as  large  as  Los  Angeles  patrolmen,  $3,750.  We 
find  that  in  the  case  of  other  officers  in  the  police  department  the  percentage  which  New 
York  patrolmen  receive  of  their  officers'  salary  is  lower  than  in  other  cities.  If  New  York  pa- 
trolmen received  as  large  a  percentage  of  an  inspector's  salary  as  Cleveland  patrohnen, 
they  would  be  paid  $3,079 ;  if  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  Pittsburgh,  $3,332.  In  almost  every 
case  New  York  patrolmen  would  receive  more  than  the  $2,500  wdiich  they  are  asking  for  if 
paid  in  the  same  proportion  to  their  officers  as  patrolmen  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Herbert  Corey,  writing  about  the  difficulties  of  patrolmen  in  Collier's  JVcckli/  of 

June  12,  1920,  says: 

"It  is  neither  fair  nor  wise  to  ask  a  jjublic  servant  to  work  for  a  wage  that  will  not  sup- 
port him  decently.  Silk  purses  are  never  made  oin*  of  sow's  ears — not  even  imitation  silk 
purses.  Especially — if  one  must  be  brutal  about  it — it  seems  supremely  silly  to  ask  a  man 
whose  relation  to  the  public  is  as  important  as  that  of  jNIichael  Dillon  (the  patrolman  whom 
]Mr.  Corey  has  used  as  his  example)  to  accept  so  stingy  a  salary  that  each  third  month  he 
must  pawn  his  wife's  watch  to  pay  the  rent.  There  are  apt  to  be  unexpected  flarebacks  from 
that  sort  of  policy." 

"Touts  for  money  lenders  nsed  to  make  regular  calls  at  the  station  houses,"  said  one 
policeman.  "Every  other  copper  dealt  Avith  the  pawnbroker.  Nowadays  they  prefer  to  go  to 
the  Morris  Plan  banks  whenever  there  are  jNIorris  Plan  banks  handy — but  the  situation  has 
not  changed.    Wherever  he  may  be  the  policeman  is  in  debt." 

The  report  of  the  JNIorris  Plan  Company  on  loans  made  to  policemen,  bears  out  the  state- 
ments made  by  ]Mr.  Corey.  JNIr.  Schutz,  General  JNIanager  of  the  Morris  Plan  Company  says: 

"I  regret  that  oin-  statistics  are  not  segregated  as  to  enable  ns  to  give  you  the  reason  for 
which  loans  were  made  to  firemen  and  policemen.  Quite  generally,  however,  it  has  been  in 
connection  Avith  home,  for  doctors'  bills,  etc.,  and  invariably  to  pay  for  necessary  dental 
work  or  to  make  some  purchase  of  a  household  necessity." 
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The  Morris  Plan  Coiiipiiny,  in  a  report  submitted  foi-  191  J),  elassit'yiii*^'  the  loans  made 
by  the  oecupation  of  the  borrowers,  showed  that  poheemen  and  firemen  were  the  seeond  largest 
borrowers  of  all  who  applied  to  their  eompany.  During  1911),  l.-tl9  polieemen  a})plied  for 
loans,  but  a  great  number  of  polieemen  ap])lied  more  than  onee.  The  Morris  Plan  Company 
is  only  one  of  the  many  institutions  whieli  lend  money,  and  it  is  reasona})le  to  suppose  that 
policemen  have  made  use  of  the  other  institutions.  There  is  no  way  of  measuring  what  police- 
men have  borrowed;  the  JMorris  Plan  Company  i-eport  is  merely  an  indication. 

Sncli  conditions  among  the  patrolmen  have  impelled  them  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  sal- 
arv.    Both  the  service  thev  render  and  their  needs  entitle  them  to  it. 
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IN  CONCLUSION 

E.  D.  Graper,  writing-  of  "American  Police  Administration,"  in  1921  (MacMillan  Co.) 
lid,  "Enongh  has  been  said  to  show  that  poHce  salaries  in  American  cities  are  notoriously  low, 
)  low  in  fact  that  men  so  much  needed  in  the  highly  specialized  kinds  of  police  work  that  are 
)ming  more  and  more  into  recognition  refuse  to  enter  the  police  service  from  various  cities,  re- 
orts  come  that  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  recruits  and  that  even  men  now  in  service 
[•e  leaving  it  for  more  lucrative  employment.  It  appears  that  a  real  crisis  is  approaching, 
tid  that  unless  cities  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  paying  adequate  salaries  they  will  find  them- 
Ives  without  proper  police  protection  at  a  time  when  all  kinds  of  unrest  call  for  an  effective 
olice  force.  It  should  be  said  that  even  the  increases  in  salaries  recently  made  have  often 
een  made  by  cities  only  in  the  face  of  threats  of  wholesale  withdrawals  from  their  police  de- 
artments." 

The  situation  in  New  York  is  no  exception  to  what  JNIr.  Graper  has  said  in  general  of  the 
olice  departments  of  the  country.  New  York  is  an  immensely  wealthy  community  and  needs 
b  efficient  police  department  to  protect  it.  It  is  able  also  to  pay  its  public  servants  well,  so 
lat  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  struggle  merely  to  achieve  a  minimum  of  "health  and  decency." 
few  York  receives  a  high  grade  of  efficient  service  from  its  policemen,  comparatively  more 
or  the  money  it  spends  than  the  other  nine  largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  patrol- 
man's life  is  an  uncertain  and  hazardous  one  from  the  nature  of  his  work,  and  should  at  least 
e  secured  by  a  salary  sufficient  to  cover  his  needs. 

The  demand  for  an  increased  scale  for  patrolmen  based  on  $2,500  for  first-grade  patrol- 
len  is  far  from  excessive.  It  would  merely  help  bring  the  salary  of  patrolmen  up  to  the  min- 
iium  standard  of  living  described  by  the  Government  and  help  compensate  the  patrolmen 
f  the  city  in  some  small  measure  for  their  loyal  and  efficient  service. 
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TABLES 

The  following  tables  expose  in  detail  the 
statistical  information  underlying  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  preceding  summary.  The 
facts  come  from  many  sources — questionnaires 
filled  in  as  a  resvdt  of  personal  visits  to  the 
Police  Commissioners  of  the  ten  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Census, 
police  department  reports  of  the  various  cities. 
etc.  The  tables  are  grouped  under  the  same 
headings  as  those  used  in  the  text. 
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I.     NEW  YORK  AS  THE  POLICEMAN'S    RESPONSIBILITY 
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TABLE  I 

Area  of  Cities 

Square  ^Nliles 

New  York 326.9 

Chicago    199.37 

Philadelphia    129..59 

Detroit    75.62 

Cleveland   ,56.64 

St.  Louis 61.37 

Boston   47.8 

Baltimore 91.30 

Pittsburgh    42.21 

IjOS  Angeles 36o.O 

Average 139.58 

Average  excluding  Los  Angeles  107.8 
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TABLE  II 


Population  and  Densitj'  of  Population 


Population 
(1920  Census) 

New  York 5,620,048 

Chicago   2,701,70.) 

Philadelphia   1,823,158 

Detroit  993,739 

Cleveland 796,836 

St.  Louis 772,897 

Boston 748,060 

Baltimore 733,826 

Pittsburgh   588,193 

Los  Angeles 576,673 

Average   1,535,513.5 

Average     excluding     Los 

Angeles 1,642,051 


Density 
of  Population 
Xo.  Persons 
per  Sq.  JNIile 

17,192 

13,601 

14,068 

13,141 

14,068 

12,594 

15,650 

8,038 
13,935 

1,580 
12,387 

13,587 
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TABLE  III 

Water  Front  Area 

Water  Frontage 
City  Water  Frontage      Area  Sq.  per  Sq. 

Miles  ]Miles  ^Nlile  of  Area 

New  York 681  326.9  2.083 

Chicago 67  199.37  .336 

Philadelphia 37.21  129.59  .286 

Detroit 14..00                 7.5.62  .185 

Cleveland   28.5                   56.64  .503 

St.  Louis 

Boston   181                      47.8  3.783 

Baltimore  157.25                 91.30  1.722 

Pittsburgh 54.4                   42.21  1.288 

Los  Angeles 20.75  365.00  .057 

Average 137.90  139.58  1.138 

Average  Excluding  Los  Angeles.  152.54  107.8  1.273 

The  above  table  shows  merely  the  water-front  of  the  various  cities,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  actual  use  made  of  that  water-front  with  piers,  warehouses,  etc.  Though 
Boston  has  a  long  water-front,  for  instance,  a  large  part  of  the  shore  is  not  used  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  while  New  York's  water-front  is  closely  crowded  and  built  up  with  piers  and 
warehouses,  which  enable  the  city  to  handle  the  tremendous  amount  of  merchandise  which 
enter  and  leave  the  port. 
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TABLE  IV 

Tonnage   Entered   and   Cleared   from   Customs  Distriets  of  United   States    Year  Ended 

December  31,   1920 

Customs  District                                                     Entered  Cleared 

(Net  Tons)  (XetTons) 
JNIaine  and  New  Hampshire 

(Portland)    693,973  721,209 

IMaryland 

(Baltimore)    3,510,203  4,544i,319 

JNIassachusetts 

(Boston)    2,249,870  1,337,969 

New  York 

(New  York  City) 17,404,188  16,045,303 

Philadelphia 3,518,865  3,806,981 

Rhode  Island 

(Providence)    1  .           373,292  365,657 

Virginia 

(Norfolk  and  Newport  NeAvs)       3,724,917  6,658,342 

Galveston   2,426,687  2,838,982 

New  Orleans 4,577,683  4,928,041 

San  Francisco 1,387,712  1,601,672 

Los  Angeles 307,344  554,909 

Washington 

(Seattle)    3,346,336  3,442,347 

Total,  All  Cities 64,104,035  67,817,017 

New  York  City 27.1  %  of  total  tons  23.6%  of  total  tons 

entered  cleared 

Total,  Atl.  Coast  Cities 33,449,174  35,257,706 

New  York  City 52%  of  total  tons  45.5%  of  total  tons 

entered  on  cleared  on 

Atlantic  Coast  Atlantic  Coast 

New  York  is  the  chief  port  of  entry  of  the  United  States  and  also  a  center  of  domestic 
commerce,  and  contains  a  constantly  flowing  supply  of  goods  of  an  enormous  bulk  and  value, 
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.vhich  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately.  The  t()nua<>e  of  vessels  euterin^^  the  port  is  merely 
m  index  of  the  quantity  of  these  commodities,  which  are  not  orchnarily  reckoned  into  the  real 
property  of  the  city.  A  laroe  measure  of  police  protection  is  necessary  for  tlie  great  values 
nvolved.  There  is  also  a  danger  of  a  great  fire  loss  in  New  \'()rk  Harbor  and  along  the  shore 
ine  because  of  the  oil  deposits  on  the  water  and  against  i)iles  of  bulkheads  and  stringpieees. 
This  adds  another  responsibility  to  the  already  heavy  duties  of  the  police  along  the  harbor, 
since  it  becomes  their  duty  to  minimize  this  danger  by  close  vigilance. 
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TABLE  V 

Foreign  Commerce  During  1920 

City  Imports  Exports  Total 

New  York $2,892,621,000        $3,283,873,000        $6,170,494,000 

Galveston 30,730,000  649,253,000  679,983,000 

New  Orleans   274,073,000  712,380,000  986,453,000 

Massachusetts 392,753,000  192,802,000  585,555,000 

Philadelphia 282,163,000  442,250,000  724,413,000 

Maryland 69,824,000  381,557,000  451,381,000 

San  Francisco 211,928,000  225,828,000  437,756,000 

Washington   134,079,000  192.880,000  326,959,000 

Virginia   14,826.000  316,903,000  331,729,000 

Buffalo 121,436,000  237,930,000  359,366,000 

Michigan   107,351,000  356,220,000  463,571,000 

St.  Lawrence 170,498,000  117,611,000  288,109,000 

Total $4,702,282,000        $7,109,487,000      $11,811,769,000 

New  York  City  8'/'  of  total  61.51%  46.19%  52.29% 

The  above  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  money  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  which  pass 
.-hrough  the  port  of  New  York.  More  than  one-half  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  States  during  1920  passed  through  New  York.  About  six  billion  dollars  ($6,000,000,- 
000)  in  exports  and  imports  were  protected  by  the  New  York  police  force  during  1920, 
besides  the  approximately  eight  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  assessed  real  property  in  New 
York. 
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TABLE  VI 

Assessed  Valuation  of  Real  Property 

New  York $8,626,121,707 

Chicago  3,523,997,616 

Philadelphia 1,941,467,934 

Detroit   1,241,405,100 

Cleveland 1,059,285,760 

St.  Lonis 834,831,500 

Boston 1,296,072,300 

Baltimore 433,621,158 

Pittsburgh 944,204,823 

Los  Angeles 1,441,570,550 

Average    2,134,257,845 

Average  excluding  Los 

Angeles   2,211,223,100 
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TABLE  VII 

Comparative    Number    and    Value  of  Automobiles — 1921 
(From  Automobile  Board  of  Trade) 

Estimated  Value 

City                                                  No.  Automobiles  of  Automobiles 

New  York 210,146  $315,219,000 

Chicago 150,800  188,500,000 

Philadelphia 77,901  97,376,250 

Detroit 100,000  125,000,000 

Cleveland   77,700  97,125,000    ■ 

St.  Louis 55,118  68,897,500 

Boston   44,000  55,000,000 

Baltimore  37,111  46,388,750 

Pittsburgh    33,600  42,000,000 

Los  Angeles 101,200  126,500,000 

Average 88,747.6  116,200,650 

Average  excluding  Los  Angeles .  .        87,375  115,056,277 
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TABLE  VIII 

GOLD  IX  NEW  YORK  AXI)  THE  UNITED  S  lA  lES 

Monetary  Gold  in  World    {Wall  Street  Journal  Oct.  4,  1921)..    $7,594.,557,000 

Forty-tAvo  per  cent  of  this  gold  in  United  States 3,199,713,940 

Gold  on  hand  in  United  States  Assay  Office,  in  X^ew  York,  Oct.  9, 

1921    ' 1,7.50,000,000 

The  X^ew  Y'ork  Assay  Office  alone  contains  54.7%  of  all  the  gold  in  the  United  States. 

X^ew  \"ork.  according  to  a  report  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Oct.  4,  1921,  now  con- 
tains 54.7%  of  all  the  gold  in  the  United  States  in  the  Assay  Office  alone.  The  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  this  vast  amount  of  public  money  falls  upon  the  police  force  of  Xew 
Y^ork  City.  The  newspapers  of  the  city  are  constantly  reporting,  besides,  the  moving  of  large 
amounts  of  monej'  and  securities,  which  are  indices  of  the  great  wealth  stored  in  the  banks  of 
the  city.  On  Oct.  3,  the  X'ew  York  Times  reported  the  transfer  of  $3,000,000,000  in  cash  and 
securities  of  the  X^ew  Y'ork  Trust  Co.  The  work  of  the  city  patrolmen  in  this  transfer  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  quotation  from  the  Times.  Again  on  Dec.  5,  the  Times  mentioned 
the  moving  of  $1,000,000,000  through  the  X^ew  Y^ork  streets.  The  clipping  from  the  Times  of 
Dec.  20  is  another  indication  of  the  amount  of  money  in  X"ew  York  which  must  be  given 
police  protection  in  the  banks,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  transport  it. 

Three  Billions  in  Funds  JNIoved  in  Broadway 

While  hundreds  of  persons  were  passing  through  lower  Broadway  yesterday,  not  realiz- 
ing that  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  was  going  on,  $3,000,000,000  in  cash  and  securities  of 
the  X'^ew  York  Trust  Company  were  transferred  from  the  old  main  office  of  the  company'  at 
26  Broad  Street  and  the  Liberty  Branch  to  new  offices  and  vaults  at  100  Broadway.  The 
transfer,  necessarily  slow  because  of  the  great  care  that  had  to  be  exercised,  was  begun  at  2 
o'clock  Saturday  afternoon  and  was  not  completed  until  dark  last  night. 

The  route  along  which  the  carefully  guarded  vans  Mere  escorted  was  alive  with  special 
policemen,  citi/  patrolmen  and  many  city  detectives — every  man  armed.  In  scaffoldings  and 
other  vantage  points  along  the  way  men  who  were  crack  revolver  shots  were  hidden  to  aid  in 
protecting  the  vans  as  long  as  they  were  in  sight. 
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"We  used  everything-  but  poison  and  nuistai'd  g'as,"  said  an  offieer  of  tlie  company,  laugh- 
ingly. 

It  was  by  far  the  largest  transfer  of  valuable  papers  and  cash  in  many  years.  AVhen  the 
Sub-treasury  was  closed  and  the  gold  there  transferred  to  the  Assay  Office  it  was  moved  only 
across  an  alley.  Yesterday  the  securities,  valued  at  hundreds  of  millions,  were  moved  more 
than  three  blocks  without  a  hitch  and  with  only  a  few  outsiders  knowing  what  was  going  on. 

How   Transfer   ^Vas   Carried   Out 

One  of  the  vans  was  driven  through  the  streets  at  infrequent  intervals  and  for  a  few 
minutes  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Broadway  office.  Txco  policemen  were  on  the  seat  with 
the  driver;  ttco  icere  in  the  rear  and  two  guards  were  inside  the  van.  The  little  wooden  boxes 
were  hurriedly  taken  into  the  building  through  a  lane  of  guards.  The  unusual  sight  halted  a 
few  passersby. — New  York  Times,  Oct.  3,  1921. 

$1,000,000,000  Carted  Through  the  Streets 

Approximately  $1,000,000,000  in  securities,  gold  and  currency  was  carted  around  dur- 
ing the  storm  yesterday  while  the  INIetropolitan  Trust  Company  moved  its  main  banking 
offices  from  60  Wall  Street  to  the  Equitable  Building,  at  Broadway  and  Cedar  Street. 

A  special  restricted  zone  teas  established  zcith  police  and  private  guards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  money,  but  inside  the  area  the  cash  was  hauled  around  as  if  it  were  corn  or  any 
other  sort  of  commodity.  Pine  Street  from  Pearl  Street  to  Broadway  was  in  this  special  zone 
and  heavy  guards  were  set  at  the  Nassau  and  AVilliam  Street  crossings.  This  caused  no  in- 
convenience to  the  public  because  Sunday  travel  on  those  thoroughfares  is  negligible. 

The  task  of  arranging  for  the  safe  transportation  of  this  large  sum  of  money  was  en- 
trusted to  Harold  B.  Thorne,  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Bank,  who  started  his  work 
several  weeks  ago.  The  transfer  was  made  without  loss  of  a  single  cent  of  the  $1,000,000,000. 
—New  York  Times,  Dec.  5,  1921. 

BULLET-PROOF     TANK"  WITH  THREE  GUARDS  TO  DISPLACE  WALL 

STREET  MESSENGERS 

INIillions  of  dollars  in  securities  are  soon  to  be  transported  in  the  financial  district  in  a 
bullet-proof  armored  car,  manned  by  trained  guards  and  bristling  with  small  arms.  This 
first  effort  to  sin-round  the  movement  of  paper  fortunes  with  virtually  military  safeguards  is 
to  be  made  by  the  National  Surety  Company.  It  announced  yesterday  that  it  was  asking  bids 
on  constructing  a  vehicle  to  cost  approximately  $10,000. 
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The  surety  concern  is  following-  the  lead  of  the  New  York  Post  Otlicc  in  usin<4'  'tanks" 
for  the  transport  of  valuables  in  order  to  end  tlie  losses  in  securities  which  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  extended  crime  wave.  Young  messengers  who  fi-ecjuently  "lose,"  or  "mislay,"  securities 
will  be  replaced  by  responsible  men,  heavily  armed. 

William  B.  Joyce,  President  of  the  National  Surety  Company,  explained  that  his  com- 
jpany  will  not  engage  in  the  business  of  hauling  securities  generally,  but  will  merely  move  the 
company's  own  paper  and  that  of  its  financial  clients  when  the  company  is  responsible  imder 
insurance  contracts  for  the  safety  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  transit.  He  said  the  company  was 
circularizing  its  customers  among  financial  institutions  and  stock  exchange  houses  with  a 
view  to  learning  how  far  they  would  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  about  to  be 
offered  them. 

iNIr.  Joyce  felt  that  an  astonishingly  small  proportion  of  the  vast  fortunes  carried 
through  the  streets  of  New  York  went  astray,  but  even  that  small  fraction  meant  severe  losses 
to  bonding  companies,  he  said.  The  company  decided  to  put  the  car  in  service,  he  said,  in  the 
hope  that  loss  or  robbery  of  securities  in  transit  could  be  made  practically  impossible. 

The  car  will  be  protected  throughout  with  one-quarter  inch  steel  specially  treated  to 
make  it  impenetrable  by  automatic  pistol  shots.  Its  crew  will  consist  of  two  guards  and  a 
chauffeur,  all  well  armed  and  all  trained  to  shoot  effectively. 

The  car  is  expected  to  handle  annually  about  $.M)0,000,000  of  securities  belonging  to 
the  company  and  its  clients.  The  National  sometimes  has  occasion  to  move  as  much  as  $1,- 
000,000  worth  at  once,  and  for  its  patrons  it  occasionally  expects  to  haul  far  greater  amounts. 
—New  York  Times,  Dec.  20,  1921. 
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II.      EFFICIENCY    SCORE    OF   NEW   YORK   POLICEMEN 
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TABLE  IX 

Area  in 

City  Sq.  jNIiles 

NeM-  York   326.9 

Chicago   199.37 

Philadelphia 129.59 

Detroit 75.62 

Cleveland   56.64 

St.  Louis 61,37 

Boston   47.8 

Baltimore 91.30 

Pittsburgh 42.21 

Los  Angeles 365.0 

Average    139.58 

Average  excluding  Los 

Angeles   107.8                         2,788.9                          24.97 


Patrolmen  per 

Xo.  Patrolmen 

Sq. 

jNlile  of  Area 

9,879 

30.22 

3,683 

18.42 

4,132 

31.88 

1,541 

20.37 

1,200 

21.18 

1,416 

23.07 

1,614 

33.70 

842 

9.22 

793 

18.78 

544 

1.49 

2,564.4 

20.833 
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TABLE  X 

No.  People  Protected 

City  Population                  No.  Patrolmen      by  Each  Patrolman 

New  York .5.620,048 

Chicago 2,701.70.5 

Philadelphia 1,823.1.58 

Detroit 993,739 

Cleveland   796,836 

St.  Louis 772,897 

Boston 748,060 

Baltimore   733,826 

Pittsburgh .588,193 

Los  Angeles 576,673 

Average    1.535,513.5 

Average  excluding 

Los  Angeles 1,642,051                            2,788.9                       628.3 


9,879 

568.8 

3,683 

733.5 

4,132 

441.2 

1,.541 

644.8 

1,200 

644.0 

1,416 

545.8 

1,614 

463.4 

842 

871.5 

793 

741.7 

544 

1,060.0 

2,564.4 

671.47 
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TABLE  XI 

The  Amount  of  Real  Property  Protected  by  Kacli  I'atrolniaii  in  Ten  I^argest  Cities 

The  amounts  of  Real  Property  in  this  table  are  derived  from  the  assessed  valuations, 
modified  by  the  necessary  percentage  in  those  cities  where  real  property  is  not  assessed  at 
its  full  value. 

Assessed 
Value  of 
City  Real  Property 

Xew  York $8,626,121,707 

Chicago   3,523,997,616 

Philadelphia 1,941,467,934 

Detroit .  1,241,405,100 

Cleveland   1,059,285,760 

St.  Louis 834,831,500 

Boston  1,296,072,300 

Baltimore 433,621,158 

Pittsburgh 944,204,823 

Los  Angeles   1,441,570,550 

Average 2,134,257,845 

Average  excluding  Los 

Angeles    2,211,223,100  2,788.9  785,979 


.  Patrolmen 

Value  of  Real 
Property  Protected 
by  Each  Patrolman 

9,879 

$873,167 

3,683 

956,828 

4,132 

469,861 

1,541 

805,584 

1,200 

882,738 

1,416 

589,570 

1,614 

803,018 

842 

514,989 

793 

1,178,064 

544 

2,649,945 

2,564.4 

972,376.4 
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City 

Xew  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Detroit *. 

Cleveland 

St.  Louts 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Los  Angeles 

Average    

Average  excluding  Los 
Angeles 


TABLE 

XII 

Total  Yearly 
Budget  for 
Patrolmen 

Value  of 

Lost  Property 

Returned 

Salary  of  Patrolmen 

per  Dollar  of 
Returned  Property 

$18.8>6.925 

$7,386,215.04 

SB2.55 

7.117.720 

1.553.679.00 

4.58 

7.540.900 

550,.548.80 

13.69 

3.328.560 

566,747.00 

5.87 

2.404.800 

881,717.44 

2.72 

2/215,080 

1.105.674.58 

2.00 

2.582.400 

636.533.67 

4.05 

1^12.480 

1.063.133.94 

1.14 

1,522.560 

975.000.00 

1..56 

881,280 

627.356.47 

1.40 

4,763,270 

1.534.660.58 

3.96 

5,194,602 

1.635.472.15 

4.24 
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TABLE  XIII 

No.  Arrests 

City                                           No.  Arrests  No.  Patrolmen         per  Patrolman 

New  York 266,749  9,879  27.00 

Chicago 87,197  3,683  23.67 

Philadelphia 75,618  4,132  18.30 

Detroit 43,309  1,541  28.10 

Cleveland   28,972  1,200  24.14 

St.  Louis 43,152  1,416  30.47 

Boston 58,817  1,614  36.44 

Baltimore  41,988  842  49.86 

Pittsburgh 36,572  793  46.11 

Los  Angeles 87,264  544  160.41 

Average 76,963.8  2,564.4  44.45 

Average  excluding  Los 

Angeles   . 75,819.3  2,788.9  31.56 
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TABLE  XIV 

Value  of  Lost 

Value  of  Lost  Property-Found 

City                                            No.  Patrolmen        Property  Retm-ned  per  Policeman 

New  York 9,879                        $7,386,215.04  $747.67 

Chicago 3,683                           1,553.679.00  421.85 

Philadelphia 4,132                              550,548.80  133.24 

Detroit 1,541                             566,747.00  367.77 

Cleveland   1,200                             881,717.44  734.76 

St.  Louis 1,416                          1,105,674.58  780.83 

Boston   1,614                              636,533.67  394.38 

Baltnnore   842                           1,063,133.94  1,262.63 

Pittsburgh   793                             975,000.00  1,229.51 

Los  Angeles 544                             627,356.47  1,153.22 

Average    2,564.4                       1,534,660.58  722.59 

Average  excluding  Los 

Angeles   2,788.9                       1,635,361.10  674.74 
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'B-l^ALU^  or  Lost PpoP£/7r^ /Pauj?//a)  TV  Om^/^5  sr^ ^Ac/^ P^rmjfAN. 
"C-Z/^MBj^/f  ofM/S5/m  P£/fso/ys  Poa/fo  F£:/^  F^T/^oLM/lN. 


/ife^'ybrk 


losA/jgeks 


/Ye fv  York 


^>yyor^Xc.Tj,^ 


l(r:/i^. 
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TABLE  XV 


City  No.  Patrolmen 

New  York 9,879 

Chicago 3,683 

Philadelphia    4,132 

Detroit 1,541 

Cleveland   1,200 

St.  Louis 1,416 

Boston   1,614 

Baltimore  842 

Pittsburgh    798 

Los  Angeles  544 

Average 2,564.4 

Average  excluding  Los 

Angeles 2,788.9  2,390.0  .7256 


No.  ^Missing 

No.  Missing 

Persons  Found 

Persons  Found 

per 

Policeman 

7,755 

.784 

3,710 

1.007 

3,002 

.726 

892 

.578 

1,288 

1.073 

1,225 

.865 

611 

.378 

696 

.826 

2,331 

.293 

1,315 

2.417 

2,282.5 

.8947 
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TABLE  XVI 


City  City  Budget 

New  York $246,916,622 

Chicago o2,o4o,128 

Philadelphia 48,520,872 

Detroit 37,92.5, 0o2 

Cleveland   8,702,466 

St.  Louis 16,93.5,243 

Boston   32,833,918 

Baltimore   18,809,476 

Pittsburgh 12,935,243 

Los  Angeles 8,734,000 

Average 48,444,394 


_-*olice  Department 
Budget 

Per  Cent  of 

City  Budget 

Appropriated  for 

Police  Protection 

$20,534,695 

8.31 

9,454,331 

17.99 

6,726,248 

13.45 

3,369,863 

8.88 

1,713,762 

19.57 

2,411,386 

14.24 

2,832,675 

8.63 

1,670,981 

8.88 

1,139,411 

9.09 

1,304,324 

14.93 

5,115,768 

12.397 
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TABLE  XVII 

Per  Cent  of 
Value  of  Real 

Assessed  Valuation      Police  Department  Property  Spent  for 

City                                   of  Real  Property                  Budget  Police  Protection 

New  York $8,626,121,707                $20,534,695  .238 

Chicago   3,523,997,616                    9,454,331  .281 

Philadelphia 1,941,467,934                     6,726,248  .346 

Detroit 1,241,405,100                    3,369,863  .271 

Cleveland   1,059,285,760                     1,713,762  .162 

St.  Louis 834,831,500                     2,411,386  .288 

Boston  1,296,072,300                    2,832,675  .218 

Baltimore 433,621,158                     1,670,981  .385 

Pittsbm-gh 944,204,823                     1,139,411  .121 

Los  Angeles 1,441,570,550                     1,304,324  .094 

Average 2,134,257,845                     5,115,768  .2404 
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TABLE  XVIII 

Amount  Spent  on 
Police  Department 
per  $10,000  of 
City  Real  Property 

New  York $23.80 

Chicago   28.10 

Philadelphia 34.60 

Detroit 27.10 

Cleveland 16.20 

St.  Louis 28.80 

Boston 21.80 

Baltimore 38.50 

Pittsburgh 12.10 

Los  Angeles 9.40 

Average    24.04 
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TABLE  XIX 


Total  City 

City  Budget 

New  York $246,916,622 

Chicago 52,545,128 

Philadelphia 48,520,872 

Detroit 37,925,052 

Cleveland 8,702,466 

St.  Louis 16,935,243 

Boston 32,833,918 

Baltimore 18,809,476 

Pittsburgh    12,521,165 

Los  Angeles 8,734,000 

Average 48,444,394 

Average  excluding  Los 

Angeles 52,855,549 


Patrolmen's 

Salary  Budget 

i920 

Patrolmen's 

Salary  Budget 

As  Per  Cent  of 

Total  City 

Budget 

$18,826,925 

7.62 

7,117,720 

13.54 

7,540,900 

15.54 

3,328,560 

8.77 

2,404,800 

27.63 

2,215,080 

13.08 

2,582,400 

7.86 

1,212,480 

6.44 

1,522,560 

12.16 

881,280 

10.09 

4,763,270 

12.273 

5,194,602 

12.51 
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'D- Patpolm£N5  Salary  Budget  a5  P^/ecniT or  Total  C/tyBudoit 
Z  '-PAT/?oLMf:m  Sala/^y  Budgtt  as  P£pc£://t  or/Jssrssro 

l^uAT/oN  or  P/^pr/?7y: 


■w^. 
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TABLE  XX 


Assessed 
Valuation  of 

City  Real  Property 

Xew  York $8,626,121,707 

Chicago 3,523,997,616 

Philadelphia 1,941,467,934 

Detroit    1.241.40.5,100 

Cleveland   1,059,28.5,760 

St.  Louis 834.831.500 

Boston 1,296.072,300 

Baltimore 433,621,158 

Pittsburgh   944.204,823 

Los  Angeles 1,441,570,550 

Average 2,134,257,845 

Average  excluding 

Los  Angeles 2,211,223,100 


Patrolmen's  Salary 
Budget,  1920 

Patrohnen's  Salary 

As  Per  Cent  of 

Assessed  Valuation 

of  Property 

$18,826,925 

2.17 

7,117,720 

2.01 

7,540,900 

3.88 

3,328,560 

2.68 

2,404,800 

2.27 

2,215,080 

2.65 

2,582,400 

1.99 

1,212,480 

2.79 

1,522,560 

1.61 

881,280 

.61 

4,763,270 

2.266 

5,194,602 

2.45 
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TABLE  XXI 


Total  Yearly 
Salary  Budget 
for  Patrolmen, 
City  1920 

Xew  York $18,826,925 

Chicago   7,117,720 

Philadelphia 7,540,900 

Detroit   3,328,560 

Cleveland   2,404,800 

St.  Louis 2,215,080 

Boston 2,582,400 

Baltimore 1,212,480 

Pittsburgh 1,522,560 

Los  Angeles 881,280 

Average 4,763,270 

Average  excluding  Los 

Angeles   5,194,602 


Population 

Salary  of  Patrolmen 
per  Person  Given 
Police  Protection 
in  Each  City 

5,620,048 

$3.35 

2,701,705 

2.63 

1,823,158 

3.90 

993,739 

3.35 

796,836 

3.01 

772,897 

2.86 

748,060 

3.45 

733,826 

1.65 

588,193 

2.59 

576,673 

1.52 

1,535,513.5 

2.831 

1,642,051 


2.97 
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H- S/^L/^/^Y  or  Py^T/^oLME/s  F^/^  DoLL/j/e  OF  Lost 
F^opjT/e'FY  /^/^n/F'/^FD  TO  oyy/iF/es. 

'J-]^LU£  OF/FF/iL  F/^OPFFTY PfVTFCTFD  FFF  DOLl/JP'  OF 
f^TPOLMF/YS  S/JL/1PY  BUDGFT 


4^^. 


r/re  I  aSor  Bureau,  //7c.,  Faf  iJ/7/onS^i/3re,  /feiy>6r^. 
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TABLE  XXII 


Assessed 
Valuation  of 

City  Real  Property 

Xew  York $8,626,121,707 

Chicago 3,.523,997,616 

Philadelphia 1,941,467,034 

Detroit 1,241,40.5,100 

Cleveland    1,059,285,760 

St.  Louis 834,831,500 

Boston  1,296,072,300 

Baltimore 433,621,158 

Pittsburgh 944,204,823 

Los  Angeles 1,441,570,550 

Average    2,134,257,845 

Average  excluding  Los 

Angeles    2,211,223,100 


'atrolmen\s  Salary 
Budget,  1920 

Value  of 

Real  Property 

per  Dollar  of 

Patrolmen's  Salary 

Budget 

$18,826,925 

$458 

7,117,720 

495 

7,540,900 

257 

3,328,560 

373 

2,404,800 

440 

2,215,080 

377 

2,582,400 

501 

1,212,480 

357 

1,522,560 

620 

881,280 

1,635 

4,763,270 

551.3 

5,194,602 

431 
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TABLE  XXIII 


Total 
City  Budget, 

City  'l920 

New  York $246,916,622 

Chicago    52,545,128 

Philadelphia 48,520,872 

Detroit 37,925,052 

Cleveland   8,702,466 

St.  Louis 16,935,243 

Boston 32,833,918 

Baltimore  18,809,476 

Pittsburgh    12,521,165 

Los  Angeles 8,734,000 

Average 48,444,394 

Average  excluding 

Los  Angeles 52,855,549 


itrolmen's  Salary 
Budget,  1920 

Amount  of  Total 

City  Budget 

per  Dollar  of 

Patrolmen's  Salary 

Budget 

$18,826,925 

$13.11 

7,117,720 

7.38 

7,540,900 

6.43 

3,328,560 

11.39 

2,404,800 

3.61 

2,215,080 

7.64 

2,582,400 

12.71 

1,212,480 

15.51 

1,522,560 

8.22 

881,280 

9.91 

4,763,270 

9.591 

5,194,602 

9.55 
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TABLE  XXIV 


Total 
Yearly  Salary 
Budget  for 
City  Patrolmen 

Xew  York $18,826,925 

Chicago 7,117,720 

Philadelphia 7,540,900 

Detroit    3,328,560 

Cleveland    2,404,800 

St.  Louis 2,215,080 

Boston    2,582,400 

Baltimore 1,212,480 

Pittsburgh 1,522,560 

Los  Angeles 881,280 

Average 4,763,270 

Average  excluding  Los 

Angeles    5,194,602 


Salarv  of 

Value  of 
Real  Property 
Protected 

Patrolmen  per 

10,000  DoHars  of 

Real  Property 

Protected 

$8,626,121,707 

$21.80 

3,523,997,616 

20.20 

1,941,467,934 

38.80 

1,241,405,100 

26.80 

1,059,285,760 

22.70 

834,831,500 

26.50 

1,296,072,300 

19.90 

433,621,158 

27.90 

944,204,823 

16.10 

1,441,570,550 

6.10 

2,134,257,845 

22,68 

2,134,257,845 

24.52 
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III.     PATROLMEN'S  SALARIES 
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TABLE  XXV 

Policemen's  Salaries  and  the  Cost  of  Living: 


fc> 


In  the  June,  1920,  issue  of  the  MonthJi/  Labor  Revictc  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics appears  an  article  entitled,  "JNIinimum  Quantity'  Budget  Necessary  to  Maintain  a  Work- 
er's Family  of  Five  in  Health  and  Decency."  The  budget  given  is  what  is  known  as  a  "com- 
modity" budget  as  distinguished  from  a  "cost"  budget.  In  other  words  it  defines  the  cost  of 
living  in  terms  of  goods  and  services  and  not  in  terms  of  price  and  money  value.  The  budget 
here  referred  to  describes  each  item  required  by  a  workman's  family  consisting  of  husband, 
wife,  boy  12  years  of  age,  girl  6  years  of  age,  and  boy  2  years  of  age,  and  gives  the  exact 
amount  of  each  item  required  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  year. 

Previously,  in  the  autumn  of  1919,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  had  published  a  com- 
modit}'  budget  and  also  a  cost  budget  based  thereon  for  a  Government  employee's  family  of 
five  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  w^as  also  a  "health  and  decency"  budget  and  it  served  as  the 
model  for  the  worker's  budget  of  five,  1920.  The  two  are  almost  identical.  In  fact,  the  work- 
er's budget  is  but  a  modification  of  the  Washington  budget,  and  the  few  slight  differences 
approximately  compensate  each  other.  For  example,  a  slightly  more  generous  quantity  of 
food  is  allowed  the  worker's  family,  whereas  the  Government  employee's  family  is  granted  a 
larger  allowance  and  a  better  quality  of  clothing. 

By  examining  the  Washington  budget  ("Tentative  Quantity  and  Cost  Budget,"  Wash- 
ington, 1919)  we  learn  what  the  Department  of  Labor  considers  a  health  and  decency  level. 
On  page  6  appears  the  following: 

"Finally,  after  long  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  use  as  a  working  basis  a  budget 
level  which  can  be  best  expressed  by  the  phrase  'a  standard  of  health  and  decency.'  The 
phrase  is  not  entirely  precise  in  meaning.  Xo  phrase  of  the  kind  can  very  well  be  wholly  sat- 
isfactory. The  bvidget  here  suggested  is  intended  to  give  to  the  a^^erage  family,  consisting  of 
husband,  wife,  and  three  children  below  the  age  of  14  years: 

1.  A  sufficiency  of  nourishing  food  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  particularly  the 
children's  health; 

2.  Housing  in  low-rent  neighborhoods  and  within  the  smallest  possible  number  of  rooms 
consistent  with  decency  but  with  sufficient  light,  heat  and  toilet  facilities  for  the  maintenance 
of  health  and  decency ; 
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3.  The  upkeep  of  household  equipment,  such  ;is  kitchen  utensils,  bedding  and  linen, 
necessary  for  health,  but  with  no  provision  for  the  purchase  of  additional  finniture; 

4.  Clothing-  sufficient  for  warmth,  of  a  sufficiently  good  quality  to  i)e  economical.  l)ut 
with  no  further  regard  for  appearance  and  style  than  is  necessary  to  permit  the  family  mem- 
bers to  appear  in  public  and  within  their  rather  narrow  social  circle  without  slovenliness  or 
loss  of  self-respect; 

5.  A  surplus  over  the  above  expenditures  which  would  permit  of  only  a  minimum  out- 
lay for  such  necessary  demands  as : 

(a)  Street-car- fares  to  and  from  work  and  necessary  rides  to  stores  and  markets; 

(b)  The  keeping  up  of  a  modest  amount  of  insurance; 

(c)  ^Medical  and  dental  care; 

(d)  Contributions  to  churches  and  labor  or  beneficial  organizations; 

(e)  Simple  amusements,  such  as  the  moving  pictures  once  in  a  M'hile,  occasional  street- 
car rides  for  pleasure,  some  Christmas  gifts  for  the  children,  etc.; 

(f)  Daily  newspaper." 

That  this  is  by  no  means  a  luxurious  level  to  strive  for  is  self-evident.  The  Department 
itself  criticizes  it  as  follows : 

"It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the  budget  level  adopted  in  the  present  study  is  in  no 
way  intended  as  an  ideal  budget.  It  was  intended  to  establish  a  bottom  level  of  health  and 
decency  below  which  a  family  cannot  go  without  danger  of  physical  and  moral  deterioration. 
This  budget  does  not  include  many  comforts  Avhich  should  be  included  in  a  proper  'American 
Standard  of  Living.'  Thus  no  provision  is  directly  made  for  savings  other  than  insurance, 
nor  for  vacations,  nor  for  books  and  other  educational  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  family 
with  the  items  listed  in  this  budget  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  health  and  modest 
comfort.  It  would  have  a  sufficiency  of  food,  respectable  clothing,  sanitary  housing  and  a 
mininuim  of  the  essential  'sundries.'  " 

Dm"ing  April,  1921,  this  budget  was  priced  by  competent  investigators  in  Harlem  and 
South  Brooklyn,  New  York.    The  residts  of  the  studies  follow: 
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MINIMUM  HEALTH  AND  DKCENCV  COST  BUDGET 

Harlem,  New  York  City,  April,  1921 

Food 

Meats $1 19.(57 

Fish 16.28 

Dairy  Products 186.43 

Fats   17.41 

Eggs 28.61 

Cereals  and  their  products 110.11 

Sugars   27.3.5 

Fruits,  fresh 5,5.1.5 

Fruits,  dried   7-79 

Fruits,  canned 13.40 

Vegetables,  fresh 65.47 

Vegetables,  dried 4.14 

Vegetables,  canned 6.62 

Miscellaneous 40.15 

Total $698.58 

Clothing 

Husband $106.81 

Wife   123.08 

Boy  of  12 71.95 

Girl  of  6 63.26 

Boy  of  2 32.91 

Total $398.02 

Bent 443.48 

Light  and  Heat 83.50 

Household  Equipment $849.44 

Annual  cost  (7% )    59.46 

Miscellaneous 650.95 

Grand  total $2,333.99 
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MINIMUM  HEA]/riI   AND  DKC'KXC  V  COST  HUDCxKT 

South  Brooklyn,  New  ^^)rk,  April  11.  1921 

Food 

Meats $1G().93 

Fish 18.09 

Dairy  Products 267.. 54 

Fats   19..5.> 

Eggs 26.88 

Cereals  and  their  products 114«.63 

Sugars   27.43 

Fruits,  fresh 60.11 

Fruits,  dried 6.21 

Fruits,  canned 14.8.5 

Vegetables,  fresh 74.17 

Vegetables,  dried 4.30 

Vegetables,  canned 7.96 

Miscellaneous 39.39 

Total $798.04 

Clothing 

Husband $112.68 

Wife   127.96 

Boy  of  12 68.4o 

Girl  of  6 61.44 

Boy  of  2 31.49 

Total 402.02 

Bent 420.78 

Light  and  Heat 108.47 

Household  Equipment $623.70 

Annual  cost  (7% )    43.66 

Miscellaneous 629.37 

Grand  total $2,402.34 
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TABLE  XXVI 


Differences  Between  Cost  of  Living  and  Policenien's  Salaries  in  1914 


Grades 

Salaries  of 
Policemen,  1914 

Cost  of 
Living.  1914 

Difference  Between 

Cost  of  Living  and 

Policemen's  Salaries 

I 

$1,400 

$1,303 

+$97 

II 

1,3.50 

1,303 

+  47 

III 

1,250 

1,303 

—  53 

IV 

1,150 

1,303 

—153 

y 

1,000 

1,303 

—303 

VI 

1,000 

1,303 

—303 

VII 

1,000 

1,303 

—303 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

A^moiint  by  AVhich  Policemen's   Salaries  per  ]Man  Fell  Short  of  Cost  of  Living  in  Each 

Grade  and  Year 


Grade  I 

Dec,    1914 +    $97 

Dec.,    1915 +      71 

Dec,    1916 —      97 

Dec,    1917 —    435 

Dec,    1918 —    660 

June,   1919 —    685 

Dec,    1919 —1,006 

June,   1920 —    956 

Dec,    1920 —    344 

May,    1921 —      88 

Sept.,  1921 —      62 

Total —4,165         —5,605         —6,585         —7,795         —9,298         —33,448 


Grades 

Grade  II 

Grade  III 

Grade  IV 

V,  VI,  VII 

Total 

+   47 

$53 

$153 

$303 

$365 

+   21 

—   79 

—  179 

329 

495 

147 

—  247 

347 

497 

1,335 

535 

635 

—  735 

—  885 

—3,225 

810 

—1,010 

1,110 

—1,260 

—4,850 

835 

885 

—  985 

—1,135 

—4,525 

—1,156 

—1,206 

1,306 

1,456 

—6,130 

1,156 

—1,256 

—1,406 

—1,406 

6,180 

524 

584 

—  704 

—  855 

3,011 

268 

328 

—  448 

—  599 

—1,731 

942 

302 

422 

573 

—1,601 
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TABLE  XXX 

Salaries  which  Patrohiien  Would  Receive  in  Xew  York  if  they 
Received  as  much  per  Arrest  as  in  other  Cities 

Grades 
City  Grade  I  Grade  II        Grade  III        Grade  IV       V,  VI,  VII 

Chicago    $6,108.5.5          $o,361.6.5         $5,014.88          

Philadelphia  . .  .  6,428.65            

Detroit 13,286.10  13,286.10         12,284.10       $12,297.13       $11,683.61 

Cleveland    18,432.35          18,432.35         18,432.35          

St.  Louis 10,376.53            8,509.29 

Boston 8,162.52  7,493.04           7,265.57            6,802.10            6,348.63 

Baltimore   9,906.40            9,069.47           8,242.54          

Pittsburgh    ....  14,857.92          14,004.32          13,124.05          

Los  Angeles  ..  .  5,495.03           5,121.58           4,748.13          
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TABLE  XXXII 

Salaries  which  Patrohiien  Would  Receive  in  Xew  York  if  they 
Received  as  much  per  JNIissing  Person  Found  as  in  other  Cities 

Grades 
City  Grade  I  Grade  II        Grade  III       Grade  IV       V,  VI,  VII 

Chicago    $4,179.94         $3,67.5.87         $3,427.71          

Philadelphia  . . .  4,707.28          

Detroit    18,774.85  18,774.85         18,774.85       $17,386.70       $16,518.15 

Cleveland   12,059.02          12,059.02          12,059.02          

St.  Louis 10,632.10          8,732.13 

Boston 22,946.23  21,574.41         20,302.59         19,038.52         17,766.70 

Baltimore   17,378.95         15,928.77         14,474.59          

Pittsburgh 6,785.62           6,382.36           5,928.77          

Los  Angeles  . .  .  10,608.84           9,903.13           8,491.72          
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TABLE 


Differences  Between  Salaries  of  Officers  and  First  Grade  Patrolmen  in  Xew  ^'ork  City 


Jhief  Inspector  and  First-Grade  Patrolmen.  . 

Deputy    Chief    Inspector    and    First-Grade 
I'atrolmen 

Inspectors  and  First-Grade  Patrolmen 

C'aptains  and  First-Grade  Patrolmen 

*Lieutenants  and  First-Grade  Patrolmen.  .  .  . 

**Sergeants  and  First-Grade  Patrolmen 


1900 


$4,000 


1921 
Present 
Salary 

$.5,220 


Proposed 
Salary 

$0,000 


3,000 

3.020 

2,800 

2,100 

2,020 

2,400 

1,350 

1,720 

1,500 

700 

1,020 

800 

100 

420 

200 

*Position  of  Lieutenant  established  by  Act  of  Legislature,  1907,  called  Sergeants  before  1907. 
**Called  Roundsman  before  1907. 
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Pdl/ce  D£:p/fprM€nT~  ^£:w  Yopk  C/ty 
CoMP/jfi/jT/y^:  3/Ji/rpy  //vc/?^AS£s 
/898-/S2/ 


M.0OO 


$7,000 


Ch/ef  of  Poke  $6,000 


^000 


Pan f ion  sbo/iihed 


Depufu  Chief  ^5.000 

Position  ^bo/rshet^     \ 


$4000 


/nspecfor  J3.^00 


Inspectors  (rormer  Deputy  Cfr/ersJ 


$3000 


S^ek'CiJiJAQ.. 


Jer^e3nfJ_Z000_ 


Abo  Ch/ef  /nspecfor  f/WJ 


L/euk/Tanffm?)  ^ 


/fbundsman  f/.500 


P<^fro/mar7  Gr^deJ^  f/JSO 


Sergeant  f/S07) 


P<3 fro/man    Gngc/e  V  t 


C/7Kf  /nspecfor  /^^A 


^7J00 


r 


^.000 


^e.ooo 


^sogo 


a^xA/Oxf/n^ia-i-or  4S300 


'  /nspecfor  \  f 4.900 


fyooo 


$6,000 


Bonx/^  /mpKhr  $4.S0^p ' ' 
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/mpec/br'J4400^ 
«7  charge  S' 
of  Boroughi  Mzoo) 


iSs.ooo 


/nspecfar/n  charged 


I 


-$S.900 


Mooo 


-(4000 


$J./PO  »\ 


$J!^SO 


L/eufenar?/)!ZfOO 


$e.450 


^Z.Z50 


$2,700 


r" 
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5eryeat,f  $2Jf^J.^f£2. 
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-$r.ooo 
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.m       1^ 
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